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A NEW CATHEDRAL IN 
A NEW WORLD 


‘‘Build that great and noble Cathedral 
as a contribution of America to the 

spiritual life of mankind.”’ 
— ELIHU ROOT 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


For the Building of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine 


HE Cathedral project has been a gradual de- 

velopment. Much has been accomplished 

since the Charter was obtained in 1873 by 
Bishop Horatio Potter and the group of men asso- 
ciated with him. This great enterprise has already 
extended through five decades. 


Other men laboured and we are entered into 
their labours. It is our part now to take up the 
work that faithful men have laid down, and to go 
forward inthe same faith which inspired them, 
knowing that we are building not for our own 
times alone, but for the ages. It is for us to build 
on the great foundations which they laid, and to 
carry this magnificent work to its completion. 


The Cathedral, as now planned, will be a glori- 
ous expression of religion and of art. It will be 
one of the greatest buildings of the world. It will 
be a witness for God, and for the things of the 
spirit, the power of which will be felt not only in 
this metropolis but in our whole national life. 


It will stand before our people a visible evidence 
of the power among us of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and of that living faithin Him upon which the 
peace and hope of the world depend. 
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The Cathedral as it will look when completed 


A NEW CATHEDRAL IN A NEW 
WORLD 


ANTERBURY! NOTRE DAME! RHEIMS! What 

visions these names conjure up—cathedrals that in a single 

complex fabric sum up the aspirations, the hopes, the joys, 
the deepest impulses of the people who built them and worshipped in 
them! They speak! They are the eloquent voices of the centuries, 
retelling the story of the arts, the achievements, the ideals of past 
generations. 


“All our France is in our cathedrals,” Rodin said, “Our race, our 
sky, our landscape—the tangible soul of France.” So the tangible 
soul of America is to find expression in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine that will rise in the city of New York as the embodiment of 
the finest impulses in our national life: a fabric of surpassing beauty 
and infinite meaning, a sanctuary of our art, a temple of our God. 
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THE WORD IN STONE 


write down in stone,” Victor Hugo said. It is equally true to- 

day: In the twentieth century, men’s great thoughts on industry 
and trade are written in the stone of our Woolworth Buildings, our 
Grand Central Terminals, our Metropolitan Towers. Our thoughts 
on education are written in the stately buildings of our universities, li- 
braries and art museums. And our thoughts on religion are still 
being written in the imperishable stone of great cathedrals. 


In August, 1924, Liverpool Cathedral, which will be the fifth 
largest in the world, was dedicated. The Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine has an area of 109,000 square feet; the area of Liverpool 
Cathedral is 101,000 square feet. Even during the war, when 
England’s very life was at stake, she never ceased work on Liverpool 
Cathedral for a single day. And the brilliant company of builders 
of the Empire, representative men and women from many walks of 
life, which gathered for the dedication was striking evidence of 
England’s belief in the cathedral as an institution suited to the needs 
of modern life. 


a5 [ the middle ages, men had no great thought that they did not 
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The Choir of Liverpool Cathedral, Dedicated 1924 


N our own Capitol, at Washington, a great cathedral is rising 
which already serves as sanctuary for the tomb of our war-time 
President. 


To preserve to the world the glories of Rheims Cathedral, shattered 
in the war, a great gift has recently been made by a citizen of New 
York—so deeply did he appreciate its beauty and significance. Count- 
less Americans will wish to give to build the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine—a monument of beauty and significance, surely, but more 
than that—a center of utmost usefulness: Thousands constantly seek 
the Cathedral for worship, and at the great services commemorating 
national or community mourning, thanksgiving or joy, thousands 
more are turned away. The beautiful fabric of this cathedral must 
be completed, and, equally important, its capacity for service must be 
enlarged. When the Cathedral is finally completed it will afford 
standing room at special services on great national occasions for 


40,000 people. 
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The Choir and High Altar @Antoinette B, Hervey 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine as it is today @Antoinette B. Hervey 


THE GROWTH OF NEW YORK’S 
CATHEDRAL 


CATHEDRAL does not spring up in a day: It represents 

the deepest convictions and highest aspirations of men, and 

it is therefore fitting that its growth should be the product 
of generations. 


Ground was broken for the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
1892. And since that time it has slowly grown—until there are the 
Seven Chapels of Tongues, Apse, Choir and Crossing. Today it 
stands, after thirty-three years of work and the expenditure of 
$6,500,000 on the Cathedral and auxiliary buildings, a mere frag- 


ment of the magnificent structure that is to be. 
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The Apse, as it is today The Apse, as it will be remodelled 


ANY architects have worked upon it, many builders have 
M built. And now a master of Gothic, Ralph Adams Cram, 
has evolved the final design for its completion and for bring- 
ing parts already built into harmony with the whole—a plan that will 


make the Cathedral of St. John the Divine the noblest and largest 
religious edifice of modern times. 


In architectural style the building will be an adaptation of French 
Gothic, characterized by amplitude, majesty of scale and loftiness. 
The design of the mighty structure of the Nave is considered superior 
to its European exemplars, and its structural organization is, in the 
opinion of some authorities, superior to any medieval cathedral. Al- 
fred D. F. Hamlin, professor of architecture at Columbia, has said of 
it, “Nothing comparable to this superb design has ever been conceived 
or executed in America, and the cathedrals of Europe may fairly be 
challenged to surpass or even equal it.” 
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The Choir as it is today The Choir as it will be remodelle 
HE upper portions of the Choir, as they now exist, will be 
remodelled to bring them into harmony with the Nave, and the 
Crossing, already built, will finally be surmounted by a tower, 

the cross at the top of which will be 500 feet above the ground. The 

Transepts follow the general scheme of the Nave; both the North 

and South Transepts will terminate in elaborately carved porches. 

The West Front will be completed with a magnificent facade of 

colossal dimensions, flanked by two great towers. 


The conception and design is splendid on a scale commensurate with 
the greatness of the idea which inspires it. To complete this wonder- 
ful structure is a task that must thrill the imagination of this genera- 
tion, and that will thrill that of the next. Many years ago Bishop 
Potter explained the reason for planning the Cathedral on so ambi- 
tious a scale: “The magnitude of the plan,” he said, “makes it im- 
possible that the timid souls of this generation can reduce the design 
to something that future generations would hold inadequate and 
unworthy.” 
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Preposed Nave 


Architect’s Drawing of 


A CATHEDRAL 
FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


S UR democratic agedemands a place of worship that will not 
disregard the teachings of the Founder of Christianity,” 
said Bishop Henry C. Potter who began the Cathedral. 

“Tn this cathedral there will be no pews, no locked doors, no pre- 

payment for sittings, no reserved rights of caste or rank, but one and 

the same welcome for all.” 


The Cathedral is already a House of Prayer for all people. In it 
have been held thousands of services where men prayed and praised. 
At the special services on many occasions ministers of other com- 
munions preach from the pulpit; leaders in the Congregational, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Baptist, Reformed and Greek 
Orthodox churches have been heard within the Cathedral walls. 


The congregations which crowd the building are cross sections of 
human life. The rich and the poor meet there without distinction ; 
strangers come and do not feel that they are trespassing; men who 
have not been inside a church for years, 
and would not enter any church other 
than a cathedral, sit beside habitual 
church goers and take part in the 
service; young people whose beliefs 
are unsettled and who are for the time 
being more or less out of touch with 
organized religion, make an exception 
in the case of the Cathedral; its im- 
personality attracts them and its great- 
ness solemnizes them; working people 
come because the Cathedral is demo- 
cratic and free; foreign groups meet 
in chapels specially dedicated to their 
use; artists and musicians come and 
other lovers of beauty, to join in a 
service in which glorious music fulfills 
its highest functions by being trans- 
muted into praise. Where the Mute Marble Speaks 
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HOW THE WORLD’S CATHEDRALS 
HAVE BEEN BUILT 
() F the building of a French cathedral in the middle ages, it is 


recorded that ‘Masons came flocking in all directions, offer- 

ing their services for nothing, save board; men, women and 
children worked night and day to perfect the great work. Nobles 
gave their treasures. Even foreign countries caught the infection and 
their kings sent gifts.” 

So, rich and poor have always worked side by side to build the 
cathedrals. In the English cathedrals, windows were given by the 
stoneworkers, the tanners, the shoemakers, the furriers and drapers, 
the butchers, the carpenters and coopers. There were peasants who 
gave the work of their strong arms, who pulled the carts and carried 
stone for others to set cunningly in place. The burgess gave his silver 
and the baron gave his land. 
The artisan gave the skillful 
craft of his hands and the 
artist gave the children of 
his brain. What man had to 
give to the glory of God, the 
fair name of the community 
and the brotherhood of his 
fellow men, he gave. 


The Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York has 
also received richly of gifts 
from people well and ill-to- 
do. Little gifts of real sac- 
rifice, big gifts of a few, gifts 
of people of all churches and 
of no church have made it 
in truth, the Metropolitan 
Cathedral of the American 
St. Saviour’s Chapel- @Antoinette B. Hervey people. 
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HOW NEW YORK’S CATHEDRAL IS 
BEING BUILT 


PRESBYTERIAN gave one of the first large gifts, 
Ao a Quaker was another early benefactor. There 

was a craftsman who carved one of the figures which beautify 
and ornament the interior; for his carving he would take no pay; it 
was his gift. There was a workman who helped to install one of the 
statues; he came to the door of the Cathedral offices with the money 
for that work in his hands; he wanted to give it toward building the 
Cathedral. 


On Easter Eve, 1897, there was brought to the Bishop’s House a 
box containing a thousand cards, each of which recorded a gift; none 
was for more than a hundred dollars; some were for less than ten 
cents; the total was five thousand dollars. The donors represented 
Sunday School children, clerks, students, firemen, waitresses, working 
girls, butlers, inmates of a 
blind asylum and of an old 
people’s home. They were 
from Jews, Protestants of 
twenty denominations, Ro- 
man Catholics and those of 
no church at all. A widow 
sent her “mite” of twenty 
dollars, the workers in Grace 
Church laundry sent ten dol- 
lars. And on Christmas, 
1903, came a gift of two 
hundred and fifty dollars 
from ten old men in Grace 
Hospital. 


So cathedrals have always 
been built; so will this cathe- 
dral be built, as an altar on 
which are laid the gifts of 
all sorts and conditions of 
men. 


@antoinette B. Hervey 
Arches in St. James’ Chapel 
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THE PLAN FOR COMPLETION 
5% HE Trustees of the Cathedral have adopted the permanent 


policy that before any new construction shall start, a sum will 
be set aside to cover its future maintenance. 


Construction of the Nave will require between five and six million 
dollars. Work will begin as soon as possible. The building of the 
Nave will double the present seating capacity and will provide 
standing room for thousands more. 


When the Nave is completed, the magnificent West Front must be 
built. There will then remain to be built the Transepts or “Arms of 
the Cross,” each considerably increasing the seating capacity. Each 
Transept will cost approximately one million dollars. The Western 
Towers will cost approximately seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars each; the cost of the whole West Front, including the 
Towers, will be more than two million dollars; the completion of the 
Choir will cost five hundred thousand dollars. The great Central 
Tower will rise five hundred feet from the foundations. Its esti- 
mated cost is three million dollars. The final steps will be the 
vaulting of the Crossing, construction of the Lantern, and the re- 
modeling of the Choir. 


These are great figures of money and capacity; a description of the 
structure in terms of spiritual need is even more impressive. The 
Cathedral will serve a useful purpose but it will serve also a higher 
purpose. For fifty years New York has had this Cathedral in mind; 
for thirty years has been actively at work on it. Some day soon—we 
hope in our lifetime—the Cathedral will be an accomplished fact. 
Then we shall realize what it means in our lives. It will become the 
great center of true Christian spirit, of civic usefulness and simple 
faith. It will be a living expression of the two greatest command- 
ments, the love of neighbor and of God. 


Pith ioe pls 


Chairman of the Campaign Committee 


THE LEGAL TITLE FOR USE IN MAKING BEQUESTS BY WILL 
IS: “THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE IN 
THE CITY AND DIOCESE OF NEW YORK.” 
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BUILD THE CATHEDRAL! 


HE body of the Cathedral, the Nave and other parts, are not 

yet built. It is like an uncompleted anthem, but half sung, 

flung up to God. The minds of men cannot complete it, nor 
the efforts of skilled artisans alone. ‘The hearts of men must be stirred, 
their imaginations gripped, their spirits moved before the Cathedral 
can be completed. It must be a labor of love and sacrifice and devo- 
tion on the part of rich and poor alike, to build for the city this great 
communal center for the worship of God in this and future gen- 
erations. 

Many donors can make large gifts. Some will give great sections 
of the building—pillars, arches, towers. Others will make smaller 
gifts representing equal interest and self-sacrifice. 

The approximate cost of a stone in the walls of the Cathedral which 
may be given by a donor in memoriam is fifty dollars. A stone may 
be given by a family or a group. 

The names of all contributors to the Cathedral Building Fund, of 
whatsoever amount, together with the names of those in whose 
memory the gifts are made, will be engrossed on illuminated pages of 
vellum in a book of remembrance, which is to be placed behind glass 
in a niche especially built for it in the Nave. A copy of this 
illuminated roll will be kept in the Cathedral offices where it may be 
examined by those who are interested. 
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The Committee for Completing the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


THE CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
THE RIGHT REVEREND WILLIAM T. MANNING, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Chairman 
THE RIGHT REVEREND ARTHUR SELDEN LLOYD, D.D., Honorary Vice-Chairman 
THE RIGHT REVEREND HERBERT SHIPMAN, D.D.. Honorary Vice-Chairman 
THE HONORABLE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Chairman 


Joseph C. Baldwin, 3rd 
Edmund L. Baylies 

Major August Belmont 
Bertram H. Borden 

Rev, W. Russell Bowie, D.D. 
John Bright 

William H. Burr 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
Hon. Peter Cantline 

Rev. E, Clowes Chorley, D.D. 
Hon, Thomas C. T. Crain 
Rev. Frank W. Crowder, D.D. 
Hon. Vernon M. Davis 
Henry C, de Rham 

Hon, Edward R. Finch 


Haley Fiske 

Dr. ‘Edward Hagaman Hall 
William M. V. Hoffman 
Robert G. Hone 

Thomas A. Horton 

Rev. Robt. Ellis Jones, D.D. 
Hon. Frederick P. Keppel 
Dr. Henry Goddard Leach 
Frederic West MacDonald 

A. J. Miller 

Mrs. Henry Whitney Munroe 
Rey. William H. Owen 
General Wm. Barclay Parsons 
Hon. Frank L. Polk 

Rev. H. Adye Prichard 


Harry Pelham Robbins 

Very Rev. Howard C. Robbins, D.D. 
James Roosevelt Roosevelt 
Hon. Elihu Root 

Mrs. Henry G. Sanford 
Edward W. Sheldon 

Rev. H. Percy Silver, D.D. 
Rev. Francis S. Smithers, Jr. 
Rev. Caleb R. Stetson, D.D, 
Rev. Ernest M. Stires, D.D. 
Wallace W. Thom 

Hon. J. Mayhew Wainwright 
Norman S. Walker 

Hon. George W. Wickersham 


THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 


THE HONORABLE ELIHU ROOT, Chairman 
THE HONORABLE GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, Vice-Chairman 


Edward F. Albee 

Maj. Gen. Robert Alexander 
Mrs. Robert Bacon 
Stephen Baker 

George Gordon Battle 

Mrs. Edmund L. Baylies 
Cornelius N. Bliss 

Gen. Ballington Booth 
William C. Breed 

John Nicholas Brown 
Charles C, Burlingham 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
Newcomb Carlton 

John Jay Chapman 

Paul D. Cravath 

Mrs. William Bayard Cutting 
Robert W. de Forest 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew 
Dr. John H. Finley 
Hamilton Fish 

Haley Fiske 


Hon. Thomas C, T. Crain 
Lower Manhattan 

Hon. Edward R. Finch 
Central Manhattan 

Frederic West MacDonald 
Upper Manhattan 

Wallace W. Thom 
The Bronx 

Joseph C. Baldwin, 3rd 
Central Westchester 


Hon. James W. Gerard 
Gen. George W. Goethals 
Jerome D. Greene 
William Armstrong Greer 
Miss Bell B. Gurnee 

Dr. Walter B. James 
Walter Jennings 

Robert Underwood Johnson 
Robert Judson Kenworthy 
James Gore King 

Dr. John W. Wood 
Darwin P. Kingsley 
Thomas W. Lamont 
Alfred E. Marling 
Samuel Mather 

D. Hunter McAlpin 
Albert G. Milbank 

John G. Milburn 

Dr. John R. Mott 

Frank A. Munsey 

Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn 


THE DISTRICT CHAIRMEN 


Hon. J. Mayhew Wainwright 
Eastern Westchester 

Hon. Frederick P. Keppel 
Western Westchester 

Henry C. de Rham 
Putnam 

Right Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd 
Dutchess 


William Church Osborn 
Gen. William Barclay Parsons 
Hon, Frank L, Polk 

Alonzo Potter 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett 
William Cooper Proctor 
Prof. Michael Pupin 

Major George Haven Putnam 
W. Willis Reese 

Ogden Mills Reid 

Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Herbert L. Satterlee 
Edward W. Sheldon 

Gen. Charles H. Sherrill 
Harper Sibley 

Robert E. Speer 

Charles Steele 

Hon. Henry L. Stimson 
Hon. Arthur S. Tompkins 
Hon. William J. Tully 
Rodman Wanamaker 

George Zabriskie 


Thomas A. Horton 
Ulster 
John Bright 
Western Orange and Sullivan 
Hon. Peter Cantline 
Eastern Orange 
A. J. Miller 
Rockland 
Norman S. Walker 
Richmond 


COMMITTEE ON COMMUNITY COOPERATION 
THE HONORABLE GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, Chairman 


Business Men’s Division 
Haley Fiske, Chairman 
Professional Men’s Division 
Gen. George W. Goethals, 
Chairman 
Educational Division 


Women’s Division 
Mrs. Hamilton R. Fairfax, 
Chairman 
Fraternal Division 
Hon. Arthur S. Tompkins, 
Chairman 


Dr. John H. Finley, Chairman 


Military Division 
Col. George Wm. Burleich, 
Chairman 
Interdenominational Division 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Chairman 
Historical & Patriotic Division 
Gen. Charles H. Sherrill, 
Chairman 


Checks should be made payable to Edward W. Sheldon, Treasurer, and sent to the 
Cathedral Office, 110th Street and Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 


